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WALK IN THE LIGHT. 


WALK in the light, so shalt thou know 
That fellowship of love, 

His Spirit only can bestow 
Who reigns in light above. 


Walk in the light, and thou shalt find 
Thy heart made truly His, 

Who dwells in cloudless light enshrined, 
In whom no darkness is. 


Walk in the light, and thou shalt own 
Thy darkness passed away, 

Because that light has on thee shone 
In which is perfect day. 


—Selected. 


REMARKS ON THE MINISTRY, BY JOHN 
JACKSON: 


Ir we attend to historical facts, we shall discover that 
the Christian religion flourished with the greatest 
vigor, and spread with the greatest rapidity, at the 
time when its ministers were chiefly plain and illit- 
erate men. The church then enjoyed the greatest 
degree of harmony ; but as soon as a thevlogical edu- 
cation began to be regarded as an essential qualifica-. 
tion of a minister of the gospel, the most violent con- 
troversies were introduced, and the beautiful and 
sublime features of the gospel became obscured by 
the visionary speculations of men. The following 
quotations from Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History will 
illustrate this fact -— 

“ We see from the conversion of a great part of 
mankind to the gospel by the ministry of plain and il- 
literate men, the progress of Christianity is not to be | 
attributed to human means, but to a divine power.” 

“At this time (the first century), there was not 
the least controversy about those capital doctrines of 
Christianity which were afterwards so keenly de- 
bated in the church. This is not surprising, for the | 
bishops of these times were plain and illiterate men.” 

The method of teaching the sacred doctrines of re- 
ligion was at that time most simple, far removed from 
all the subtle rules of philosophy, and all the pre- 
cepts of human art.” 

“This appears abundantly, not only in the writ- 
ings of the apostles, but also all those in the second 
century which have survived the ruins of time. 
Neither did the apostles or their disciples ever think 
of collecting into a regular system the principal doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, or of demonstrating 
them in a scientific or geometrical order. The beauty 
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and candid simplicity of these early ages rendered 
these philosophical niceties unnecessary; and the 
great study of those who embraced the gospel was 
more to express its divine influence in their disposi- 
tions and actions, than to examine its doctrines with 
an excessive curiosity, or to explain them by the rules 
of human wisdom.” 

“The number of learned men, which was very 
small in the preceding century, grew considerably in 
this, and the Christian doctors began to introduce 
their subtle and obscure erudition into the religion 
of Jesus; to involve in the darkness of vain philoso- 
phy some of the principal truths of Christianity 
that had been revealed with the utmost plainness, 
and were indeed obvious to the meanest capacity ,— 
but this venerable simplicity was of short duration ; 
its beauty was gradually effaced by the laborious ef- 
fects of human learning, and the dark subtleties of im- 
aginary science.” 

We do not undervalue the importance of learning, 
or speak of it asa disparagement toany man. The 
improvement of the intellectual faculties is a moral 
duty,—he who neglects this duty dishonors the 
Giver of them, and has a proportionate deduction 
made from the sum total of his happiness. But to 
say aman must study divinity on the same princi- 
ple that a mechanic would learn a trade, or a student 
prepare himself for the practice of medicine or law, 
with a view to become a minister of Christ, is to con- 
vert the gospel into a commodity of commerce, which 
may be acquired by human effort, and disposed of 
for pecuniary gain. 

The essential qualification of a minister of the gos- 
pel cannot be obtained at a theological seminary. It 
is a gift, which can only be conferred by the Holy 
Spirit. This, at least, was the opinion of the Apostle 
Peter, when he rebuked Simon the Sorcerer, who of- 


| fered the apostles money, thinking he could buy it. 


“Thy money perish with thee, because thou hast 
thought that the gift of God may be purchased with 
money.” Acts viii. 20. The time that is spent year 
after year in studying forthe ministry is, in our opin- 
ion, entirely wasted. Instead of relying on a theo- 
logical education, how much better would it be for the 
minister to say: “ Christ sent me to preach the gospel 
not the wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should 
be made of none effect.” Again: “My speech and 
my preaching was not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit, and with 
power: that your faith should not standin the wis- 
dom of man, but in the power of God.” The plea that 
a minister must devote much of his time in making 
preparation for the pulpit, seems to us a singular 
idea. If Christ bath sent him to preach the gospel with 
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out the “ wisdom of words,” and qualified him for the 
service, what other preparation is needed ? 

Again, it is said, he is prevented from maintain- 
ing himself, because much of his time must be taken 
up in visiting the sick, catechising children, and per- 
forming various Christian duties among the members 
of his congregation. Now, he should certainly be ac- 
tive in doing these things, in common with other 
members of the church,—they are not required of 
him alone. We cannot conceive how any are ex- 
cluded from the performance of the social and relig- 
ious duties so plainly enjoined by tne gospel, and we 
see no reason why a minister should be compensated 
for performing them, more than any other member 
ofthe church. Wherever Christianity accomplishes 
the most practical good in any community, it will be 
found to be the result of faithfulness to these duties, 
on the part of the greatest number of the individuals 
composing it. 

This is our idea of Christianity ; and we therefore 
suggest, that instead of expecting or requiring the 
minister to fulfill these duties for all his congregation, 
the labor shall beso divided that every member shall 
perform his and her own part, and thus comply with 
the command: “ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfill the law of Christ.” We see no reason, 
therefore, why the Christian minister should not en- 
gage, as Paul did, in some ordinary business, and 
provide a maintenance for himself by his own labor. 
There is nothing in the employment of the farmer, 
the mechanic, or the merchant, if honestly followed, 
that would conflict in the least with the daties re- 
quired of the minister of the gospel. On the other 
hand, by engaging in some such occupation, he would 
have a better opportunity of exhibiting to the world 
the practical application of the doctrines of the gos- 
pel, by bringing them into closerconnection with the 
every-day affairs of life. It is in man’s every-day in- 
tercourse with the world, that Christian example is 
wanted; it is here that religion can exercise its 
mwightest influence for good. by establishing honesty 
and integrity upon substantial foundations, and 


checking the inordinate gratification of a worldly | 


spirit. The Christian minister ought, therefore, by 
example, as well as by precept, to teach others how to 
live in the world, and overcome it. As thisis accom- 
plished, the necessity for pulpit preaching will be 
proportionably lessened. 

Beside all this, the appointment of one man to ex- 
ercise the functions of a minister fora whole congre- 
gation, is no improvement upon the practice of apos- 
tolic times. In the early Christian assemblies, the 
liberty of the gospel was better understood and ap- 
preciated. There was no such monopoly of the gifts 
of the Spirit, for these were exercised by different 
individuals, to the common edification. None were 
prohibited from speaking who felt that they had a 
“doctrine” or a “revelation” to deliver. This is 
plain from Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians: “ Let 
the prophets speak two or three, and let the others 
judge. Jf anything be revealed to another that sitteth by, 
let the first hold his peace. For ye may all prophesy one 
by one, that all may learn, and all may,be com- 
forted.” I. Cor. xiv. 


There is reason to fear that the practice of select- 
ing one man to officiate in the capacity of a minister 
for a particular church, has a tendency to lessen the 
individual responsibility of the members composing 
it. The idea is easily entertained that the employ- 
ment of a person to attend to their spiritual interests, 
releases them in some degree from the necessity of 
attending to them for themselves. That it creates 
false notions of worship is apparent from the fact 
that, in many congregations, the presence and labors 
of the minister are considered essential to its per- 
formance. Jesus spoke of worship as an act of the 
soul. “God is a Spirit,and they who worship him 
must worship in spirit and in truth.” This is some- 
thing so different from the popular, fashionable wor- 
ship of the present age, that it cannot fail to strike 
the notice of every sincere-minded Christian. 

The popular ideas concerning the duties of the 
Christian minister tend to lessen this individual la- 
bor, and make the worship of the Deity consist more 
in metaphysical discourses concerning religion, than 
the practice of religion itself,—more in the externals 
of devotion than in humility and self-denial. 


From The Christian Union. 
WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 
To one familiar with the view of the Bible which has 
been always held in the Christian Church by its 
most prophetic teachers, and is now being established 
by scientific criticism, the assau!ts upon the Bible by 
a certain class of unbelievers seem singularly archaic 
and provincial, Such critics begin by assuming that 
the Church believes that the Bible is a book, equally 
inspired and authoritative in all its parts, and in 
every utterance and on every subject without error. 


‘Assuming this as the evangelical faith concerning the 


Scriptures of the Old and the New Testament, and 
finding, as one easily can, some ecclesiastical author- 
ity for this unscholarly conception, the critic pro- 
ceeds to attack and demolish it, and imagines, and 
unfortunately his ill-informed reader is also apt to 
imagine, that he has demolished the Bible. 

But this view of the Bible has never been other 
than provincial; never the view of the Christian 
Church. In the opinion of the great scholars of the 
Christian Church the Bible isa collection of litera- 
ture, not a book; it is itself a growth, and contains 
the history of a growth of truth and righteousness in 
the consciousness and life of God’s chosen people; in 
it thespirit of humanity is seen coming by successive 
stages and through periods of imperfection to a 
knowledge of the truth; not only is its science 
the science of the age, but. its history is the history 
of the age, made up of the existing materials for 
history within the historians’ reach, its laws the 
embodiment of the best conscience of the age, the 
conscience of men seeking after God by the ways of 
righteousness; its prophecies the vision of the best 
spiritual insight of the age, of men who yet were 
not omniscient but knew in part and prophesied in 
part; and its conceptions of God the best concep- 
tions possible to the age, but conceptions changing 
from generation to generation as the soul of man 
grew more and more capable of apprehending and 
therefore revealing God. 








This is the view of the greatest scholars in the 


Roman CatholicChurch. “The first chapters of Gen- 
esis,” says Lenormant, “constitute a‘ Book of the 
Beginnings’ in accordance with the stories handed 
down in Israel from generation to generation, ever 
since the times of the Patriarchs, which, in all its 
essential affirmations, is parallel with the statements 
of the sacred books from the banks of the Euphrates 
and Tigris.” The inspiration consists “in the abso- 
lutely new spirit which animates their narrative, 
even though the form of it may have remained in 
almost every respect the same as among the neigh- 
boring nations.” This is the view of the thought 
leaders in the Church of England. The Rev. Charles 
Gore, Principalof Pusey House, and by position and 
ability leader of the High Church party, thus de- 
clares the faith of that Church respecting degrees of 
moral truth and excellence in the Bible: “ For all the 
reality of its inspiration, the Old Testament is on a 
lower level than the New. Thus it is now almost 
universally recognized that God in the Old Testa- 
ment is seen appealing to the human conscience at a 
low stage of its development, tolerating what was not 
according to his original will or his ultimate purpose, 
as in the case of divorce, and even, as in the case of 
Abraham’s sacrifice, appealing to men to do the 
things which, in a more fully developed state of their 
conscience, could even be conceived of as commanded 
by God, in order that by their obedience to the ap- 
peal they might be led higher into the knowledge of 
what God could and could not enjoin.” This is the 
view of the ablest representatives of our time of the 
Puritan spirit. Our Scriptures, says Dr. Fairbairn of 
Oxford, are preeminent because “in them the truth 
and life of God are seen coming with absolute cer- 
tainty into the mind and history of man.” “ Both 
the revelation itself,” says Dr. Harris of Yale, “ and 
man’s apprehension of the God revealed, must be 
progressive, and, at any point of time, incomplete. 
Hence, while it is the true God who reveals himself, 
man’s apprebension of God at different stages of his 
own development may be not only incomplete, but 
marred by gross misconceptions.” It would be easy 
by quotations to show that this view of the thought 
leaders in the Christian Church to-day is not new, 
but is that of the early Protestant Reformers, of the 
Church Fathers, and of Christ himself: ‘‘ Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor and hate thineenemy. ButI say unto you, 
Love your enemies.” Ifthe latter law is perfect, the 
former is incomplete and imperfect. 

Evidences that the Old Testament history is com- 
posed of previous materials, documentary or tradi- 
tional, possessed by Israel in common with pagan na- 
tions,and characterized by a like unscientific spirit, 
that its laws of life are incomplete or even marred by 
gross misconceptions, that it is on a lower level than 
the New—that is, than the level on which we ought 
to be thinking and living—that it imperfectly repre- 
sents the original will and ultimate purpose of God, 
and therefore God himself—all this does not in the 
least militate aguinst that belief in the Bible which 
has been the prevailing faith in the Christian Church 
ever since Chrysostom declared that the New Testa- 
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ment has taught us to see that things are intolerable 
which the Old Testament tolerated. We accept the 
Bible, not as a book completed in a lifetime, like the 
Book of Mormon or the Koran, and of equal charac- 
ter and authority in all its parts; we accept it as a 
literature, in which the knowledge of God is seen 
growing up in human consciousness, and the life of 
God in human souls, from rudimentary beginnings to 
larger development and richer fruitage. Wesee man 
coming to an understanding of God and an agree- 
ment with him. We see in the Ten Commandments 
no perfect code—for a man may keep them all and 
still be guilty of vices which should exclude him 
from decent society—but a code immeasurably su- 
perior to any other of that epoch in the world’s his- 
tory ; we see in the sacrifices no divinely ordained 
system of worship, but an old and familiar method 
of worship laid hold of by a great prophet and so 
used as to promote contrition and consecration; we 
see in the Levitical priesthood no sanction of the idea 
that God can be worshiped only by means of a hier- 
archy, but regulations and limitations put upon the 
hierarchy, such as prepare the way for its abolition; 
we see in the laws regulating and restraining divorce 
and polygamy, not sanction of either, but a legisla- 
tion fitted for a people not yet ready for more vigor- 
ous measures of absolute prohibition; we see in such 
a specific incident as the saving of Isaac, miscalled 
his sacrifice, not a justification of human sacrifice, 
but Abraham’s perception of the divine law that all, 
even the holiest and most sacred possessions of love, 
are to be consecrated to God, and his natural suppo- 
sition that consecration means death, not life, a mis- 
apprehension so corrected as to give a death-blow in 
Israel to human sacrifices foreverjafter ; we see in the 
extermination of the Canaanites, not a perfect revel- 
ation of the same God who was revealed in the life 
and sayings and death of Jesus Christ, but the awak- 
ening of that moral consciousness whose earliest 
manifestation is batred of iniquity, whose last, high- 
est, and best manifestation is a life of service and 
self-sacrifice to redeem the iniquitous from their in- 
iquity. 

If any of our readers are troubled by criticism of 
the anise and cummin“type upon the Bible, we ad- 
vise them to ask themselves : What does this criticism 
tend to disprove? That the Bible is inerrant in all 
its parts? But this is not and never has been the 
faith of the Christian Church. It belongs to that 
theology of the letter which killeth, and is provincial 
and temporary. The real question for the reader is 
this: Do I find in the Bible the truth and life of God 
coming into the mind and history of man? No criti- 
cism which merely points out errors in the Bible— 
scientific errors in the poem on the creation in the 
first chapter of Genesis, or in the tradition of the 
fall in the third chapter, or in the story of a deluge 
in the sixth to the ninth chapters, or even moral er- 
rors in the apprehension of God and his will in such 
incidents as the law respecting slavery and polygamy 
or the extermination of the Canaanites—has any ef- 
fect on the faith of the Christian who accepts the 
Bible as the fathers and the early Protestant reform- 
ers accepted it, and as the best Biblical scholars in 
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every branch of the Christian Church of to-day ac- 
cept it, namely, as the history of the growth of the 
knowledge and life of God in the thought and the 
soul of man. 


THE SELECTION OF INSTRUCTIVE 
READING. 


However great may be the difference of opinion as 
to the importance and dignity of the teacher’s call- 
ing, no one will deny that he can and does exert a 
powerful influence in moulding and directing the 
minds and habits of his pupils. There is no need of 
belittling the influence of mother and of home, of 
playmates, and later, of business life and social con- 
nections. These influences are all potent in the mak- 
ing of the man,—and in certain directions each may 
outweigh that of the teacher. But if we consider 
the actual amount of time spent under the eye of the 
teacher, the fact that the school years embrace the 
period of most active mental development,—when 
the child is peculiarly imaginative and impressiona- 
ble,—and, further, that the efforts of the teacher may 
more easily be systematic, that he may control for 
several hours each day the thoughts and efforts of 
many minds acting and reacting on each other ; from 
all these considerations it may be assumed that the 
commonly accepted view is correct, and that teach- 
ers, under favorable circumstances, exert the greatest 
influence on the rising generation. At least their po- 
sition affords them unusual opportunities in this di- 
rection, which it is their fault if they abuse or fail to 
use. 

It is needless to attempt any enumeration of the 
ways in which this influence is exerted. They are 
small and great, evident and occult, even conscious 
and unconscious. But there is one means of inter- 
esting the young and influencing them for good or 
evil which is so powerful, so evident, so easy of ap- 
plication that it has a peculiar claim on the attention 
of parents and teachers alike, and has been selected 
as a subject for the consideration of this Conference. 
Literature of all kinds is abundant, cheap, and acces- 
sible, the poorer the quality, usually, the cheaper and 
more accessible. This is the age of newspapers, of 
magazines, of libraries. To be an educated man now- 
adays means to have avery wide range of knowledge, 
and the easiest and most natural way of gaining this 
knowledge is through books. When we teach him 
to read we put him into possession of what may bea 
useful weapon, and one which in our day certainly 
seems absolutely necessary to his equipment in life. 
But he must be taught how to use this weapon ; other- 
wise, he will hack and dig with it in this direction 
and in that, and may in countless ways, through 
pure ignorance and awkwardness, do himself serious 
harm. 

We are very careful not to allow our children to 
injure themselves with knives or fire, to overeat, or 
to expose themselves to the many other forms of 

1 From a paper read by Professor Ferris W. Price of Swarth- 
more College, at the Educational Conference, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 13, 1890, on the question : 
‘“*What is the duty of Teachersin Friends’ Schools in regard to 


influencing their pupils in the selection of instrnctive read- 
ing?”’ 


danger. But it often happens that parents and 
teachers who guard most jealously the bodies of the 
children under their care, and who conscientiously 
strive to do their duty in loading the young brains 
with all the multifarious and multitudinous items of 
the school curriculum, are singularly neglectful in 
some other matters of at least equal importance. 
And among these things frequently neglected, there 
is none more important than their general reading. 

This subject is by no means new, and has in the 
past received the attention of many thoughtful peo- 
ple. There have been crusades against some of the 
coarsest and grossest things in literature; dime 
novels and French novels, as well as the common 
sensational story-paper, have been mostly tabooed by 
sensible people. Very successful efforts have been 
made (and some of them by writers of note) to pro- 
duce healthful and attractive juvenile books. The 
churches have exercised some care in this direction 
by establishing libraries which are intended to con- 
tain only the better and more profitable kind of 
literature, and attention has been given to the matter 
in many other ways direct and indirect. Nor has 
literature failed to find its place in the courses of 
study in our schools; but outside of the colleges and 
a few higher grade institutions, it has generally found 
a very unimportant and inadequate place. Certainly, 
more attention in some directions would be desirable 
almost everywhere. 

A teacher can never hope to have as much au- 
thority or to hold as commanding a position in his 
pupils’ minds as the great authors in whose works 
they delight. But it is his privilege and duty to 
make his influence felt in selecting from these higher 
teachers those whose tone is purest and best, and to 
introduce his young folks to them. He cannot in- 
deed, regulate their after-reading; but it is perfectly 
possible for him to so mould and give direction to 
their tastes that when the time comes for wider ac- 
quaintance with literature, they will be able to dis- 
criminate the good from the bad, will be less likely 
to be misled, to be attracted by what is only super- 
ficially charming. 

Now is it not true that we, as teachers in Friends’ 
schools, have especial reason to give our thoughtful 
consideration to this matter ? 

Friends from an early day have felt a desire that 
their children should receive an education, —but that 
it should be a guarded education. They have ex- 
cluded much that has been and is considered by the 
world at large essential to a literal culture. They 
have done this because they felt,—and felt truly,— 
that there was a great deal of what people call culture 
which is really perversion of nature, purely artificial 
and superficial, and tending to barrenness of the 
heart, vanity, and frivolity. They have occasionally 
gone too far in this matter, and have cut off their 
young people from all acquaintance with certain 
phases of thought and activity which are profitable, 
and calculated to enrich and beautify life without 
detracting from its seriousness. But whether this 
criticism be just or not, the fact remains that they 
have conscientiously striven to bring the education 
of their children into some proper relation with the 
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highest requirements of life, excluding as far as pos- 
sible all that is merely external or intended for dis- 
play,—but especially whatever would detract from 
earnestness and purity,—all that might affect the in- 
tegrity of the spirit or check its growth. Perhaps 
we may even believe that Friends have been more 
careful in this particular than almost any other peo- 
ple, for their views and practices in other directions 
have certainly leaned towards an interpretation of 
life and its duties which has been preéminently 
spiritual,so much so that they have even been at- 
tacked as impractical,—enthusiastics and mystics. 

It is well for teachers to realize that this desire 
for a plain and jealously guarded education is a 
deeply-rooted sentiment among Friends; that every 
living branch of the tree of Quakerism is penetrated 
by it, and that if we are faithful to our trust, we 
must strive to adapt our work to the nature and 
needs of the tree. We may graft new ideas upon it, 
but they must be such as can be nourished by the 
sap of the parent stem. 

Some are apt to be restive under the restrictions 
that are thus put upon us and to feel that Friends are 
too narrow in this or that particular. This may be 
true, but have they not been right in demanding that 
education should be more practical and less superfi- 
cial, and that intellectuality should not be inordi- 
nately cultivated at the expeuse of spirituality ? 

Most of us understand that the present need in 
our Friends’ schools, as in all schools, is not to teach 
mere facts ; but that we can more profitably devote 
our energies to studying the natures of the children 
under our care, weighing their capabilities and defi- 
ciencies, endeavoring to develop all their gifts. 

In the choice of reading we must consider how 
urgent is the duty that we have to perform, and how 
we can best meet the requirement. 

We must recognize the fact that most children 
will at one time or another become possessed of a 
mania for reading, and that all will read to some ex- 
tent. We certainly know that what they read will 
enter largely into the tissue of their minds, will con- 
stitute an important part of their treasury of facts, 
will affect not only their general culture and literary 
style, but their thoughts, their aspirations, their 
acts,—will strengthen or weaken their intellectual 
power, their moral principles. It is reasonable, then, 
that we and all otbers interested in their welfare and 
responsible for it, should as far as possible watch this 
phase of their development, cultivate it, and above 
all direct it, and where it is deficient, endeavor to 
stimulate it. As teachers in Friends’ schools we 
should have due regard for the wishes of parents 
and Friends generally, selecting when possible such 
literature as will accord with or at least not antagonize 
the cherished testimonies of the Society. 

Once recognizing that we have a duty in this di- 
rection, the questions of most importance for us are, 
How can we find the requisite time? and how sur- 
mount the various obstacles to its effective perform- 
ance. 

In providing some systamatic plan for doing our 
duty to our pupils in this matter of reading, perhaps 
the following outline may be found suggestive. At 
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least in some of its features it has been carried out 
successfully in more than one of our schools, and 
probably something very similar has been adopted 
in many other places. 

Let one or two or more recitation periods in the 
week be taken from the regular work for a lesson in 
English Literature for the whole school or such part 
of it as may seem advisable. Let the selections read 
and the facts presented be not only profitable but in- 
teresting, the style simple and direct, the form at- 
tractive,—a pleasing anecdote or a bit of humor now 
and then. Let everything be done to keep within 
the comprehension of the pupil and not too far 
above his tastes. If the tendency of what is read is 
pure and ennobling, and if at the same time it pleases 
the young folks, makes them welcome these hours 
for themselves as well as because they are a release 
from drudgery, we may be sure that lessons of perma- 
nent value are being taught. We need not concern 
ourselves because there is a much higher grade of lit- 
erature which these young folks do not want. Give 
them time to grow mentally and spiritually, and 
help them by every persuasive, stimulating influence. 

The selections, where it is possible, should be from 
books within the reach of members of the school, 
Elzevir or other cheap editions can in some cases be 
supplied for the separate use of the pupils. 

Sometimes the teacher could read; sometimes it 
would be found better to appoint a promising pupil 
to take his place. 

Perhaps it would add to the general interest if the 
teacher should encourage his pupils to make sug- 
gestions as to the authors to be studied, and to search 
for interesting passages in the books at their disposal, 
and he should accept these for the school exercise as 
often as possible. 

After the reading should come necessary remarks 
and explanations from the teacher, then some inter- 
change of questions between himand theclass. The 
pupils should be told about the author himself and 
the names of his most important works, with sug- 
gestions of interesting passages in some of them. 

On another day some good periodical could be 
brought into class and attention called to its contents. 
If it were a magazine like the Century or Harper’s, there 
would always be found some interesting article de- 
scriptive of foreign lands, or of famous historical 
characters, or of remarkable events. These would 
appeal very powerfully to many young people, and if 
properly selected with due regard to sentiment and 
literary style, would exercise a positive educational 
force with many children who do not see such liter- 
ature at home, or at least do not read it. 

Then pupils could be encouraged to buy suitable 
books, or subscribe to good papers so far as means al- 
lowed. They would gradually become accustomed to 
appeal to the teacher for advice as to reading, partic- 
ularly if they had enjoyed the class exercises and 
come to have respect for the teacher’s taste. 

School libraries, even if made of but a few choice 
books, could be established by small subscriptions 
from the pupils, and larger ones from parents or in- 
terested friends of the school. A little good liter- 
ature would whet the appetite for more, and this 
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would be satisfied in some way or other. Books 
would be found in garrets or in the libraries of uncles 
or grandparents ; the expressed desire for such and 
such a book would sometimes cause its appearance on 
Christmas, on the birthday, or similar occasion. 

A little enthusiasm on the part of the teacher, a 
little judgment in selecting the matter to be read, a 
little tact in assigning the parts for the class exercise, 
a little generosity in loaning his own books, a little 
effort to interest the patrons and managers of the 
school, might easily serve to create a higher literary 
taste in a neighborhood. And even if the results 
were not very obvious at first, a teacher could feel 
sure that he had sown some good seed ; for if he has 
pointed out the better literature, familiarized the pu- 
pils merely with the names of the greatest writers 
and with the titles of the best books, there will surely 
come a time when this impression will makeitself felt, 
—when some of his former pupils will feel a greater 
inclination to read what was suggested years before. 

The impression once made by an earnest teacher 
is never lost; it may be covered up by other impres- 
sions and will certainly be modified by temperament 
and surroundings, but it will assert itself sooner or 
later. None of us can escape from this influence of 
our surroundings, least of all can an impressionable 
child fail to be affected deeply and for his whole life- 
time by the influence of teacher and schvol. 

In the higher grades, where there are classes in 
literature, the teacher’s opportunities are much 
greater. In the language classes—French, German, 
and Latin, some time can always be profitably taken, 
is always taken by good teachers, to interest the pu- 
pils in the matter that is read and in other literature 
that bears upon it or illustrates it. Similarly, the 
class in ancient history or mythology would afford 
opportunity to introduce the student to the works of 
our standard writers. Milton, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
and many others of our greatest poets have written 
much that sheds light on the history and legends of 
other times. An expedient that is found useful under 
some circumstances is to have one of the more capa- 
ble students to write a review of a suitable book or 
part of a book, and read it before the class. Irving 
and Hawthorne among our American authors have 
written much that would be useful inthis way. Such 
an exercise would serve as a fitting close to the study 
of an author. 

The teacher will naturally belong to the local lit- 
erary circle, and interest himself in its work, or in- 
spire the organization of such a circle where none al- 
ready exists. 

All of this means work, the devotion of consider- 
able time to the subject; but it means also pleasure 
and added zest,too, out of school hours, and will 
broaden the teacher and serve to make him in all 
respects better and more successful. 

All of the suggestions that have been made imply 
that the teacher bas a good education, some ability, 


much enthusiasm and interest in his work, such as | 


will command the respect of his pupils. Without 
these, nothing of much value can be accomplished in 
any direction, and the teacher to a greater or less de- 
gree falls thort of the qualification for his calling. 
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THE SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


As has been the custom of the committee having 
charge of the preparation of the First-day school 
lessons, the last First-day in the quarter is left with- 
out a lesson thinking there are various benevolent 
and reformatory topics that might then properly and 
profitably claim attention, and the course of Bible 
study not be interrupted. 

It is important that the children and young peo- 
ple who gather witb us in our First-day schools be 
encouraged to interest themselves in some one or an- 
other of the efforts that are now made to better the 
condition of the colored people of the South, to help 
forward Indian civilization, to do away with the 
liquor traffic, and in our cities and larger towns to 


| take part in the mission work among the pauper and 


degraded classes, where reading rooms and sewing 
schools, and other helpful and uplifting influences 
can be undertaken. All such work, if properly pre- 
sented, appeals to the susceptible nature of the young 
and they ought to be taught while in the freshness of 
early life to have sympathy for the want and suffer- 
ing in the world, and to be willing to make little sac- 
rifices of time, of comfort even, and to give from 
there own little treasury the mite or more, as they 
may have much or little, to help forward some one 
or other of these endeavors. 

The New Year, now so near at hand, is a good 
time to make a beginning. We have in our schools 
in this city “ Young Temperance Workers ;” in New 
York they have a society that contributes towards 
paying for several children who attend the school at 
Mt. Pleasant, 8S. C., under the charge of Abby D. 
Munro, and the pleasure exhibited on the counte- 
nances of these young benefactors, as they hand in 
the small gifts is evidence of the pleasure it affords 
them to give to others. And this is indeed a work 
that costs so little, yet brings such a harvest of glad- 
ness to the poor ignorant children of a darker hue 
than our own, that we are sure multitudes of those to 
whom such an appeal might be made would gladly 
respond and find themselves all the more interested 
for having a share in so worthy an effort. 

The Scripture Lessons for the next six months 
will follow the eventful history of the Hebrew na- 
tion from the death of Solomon to the final over- 
throw of the government and the destruction of the 
city of Jerusalem. The study will be full of interest 
and it is believed that it will be profitable to all who 
are willing to give the time and thought that it will 
require. 


Lire is asa garden given you to tend; but what 
is your tendance to its large unfolding, which ye con- 
trol not: all its flowers and fruits, its perfumes and 
spices and balms, its gems, its winds and its streams, 
its skies and its seas,—its quivering warmth and ten- 
dernesses in the familiar sunlight, and its cool and 
solemn stillness under the stars! When your bands 
and feet are weary and your eyelids droop, it foldeth 
you in its sleep like an infant, and still hath for your 
utter weariness its complete enfolding.—“ God in His 
World.” 





— eee) oe, ee 


THE PROBLEM OF BROTHERHOOD. 

Tuis is the problem given to us to work out. Our 
vast territory ; our great variations of climate, soil, 
and wealth, encouraging every form of industry, 
agriculture, mining, manufacture, commerce, do- 
mestic and international ; our heterogeneous popula- 
tion, made up of every race, color, tribe, tongue, na- 
tionality, and religious opinion ; our great social dif- 
ferences, nowhere greater—millionaires on the one 
side, masses of pauperism on the other; our perpet- 
ual intermixture of classes, facilitated by the modern 
ease of locomotion, by the universal circulation of 
the newspaper press, by a common school system of 
education, by the absence of hereditary barriers and 
the easy passing of men from one class into the 
other ; the rapid increase of our great cities and the 
consequent massing of - populations in centers; the 
perpetual attrition of men of various classes, charac- 
ers, avocations, temperaments, and faiths against 

each other; our political institutions throwing all 
together into one great debating society at every po- 
litical campaign, and making the subject of yesterday 
the ruler of to-morrow, and the ruler of yesterday 
the subject of to-morrow ; the problems of our na- 
tional life—the slavery question, the secession ques- 
tion, the temperance question, the race question, the 
immigration question, the various forms of the in- 
dustrial question—all these are elements entering 
into and constituting one great problem, the problem 
of human brotherhood.—Lyman Abbott, in the Century. 


THE COMPASS IN THE WATCH. 

A Few days ago I was standing by an American gen- 
tleman, when I expressed the wish to know which 
point was the north. He at once pulled out his 
watch, looked at it, and pointed to the north. I 
asked him whether he had a compass attached to his 
watch. | 
“All watches,” he replied, “ are compasses.” Then | 
he explained to me how this was. Point the hour | 
hand to the sun, and the south is exactly half way | 
| 

| 


between the hour and the figure XII. on the watch. 
For instance, suppose that it is 4 o’clock, point the 
hand indicating 4 to the sun, and II. on the watch is 
exactly south. 

Suppose that it is 8 o’clock, point the hand indi- 
cating 8 to the sun, and the figure X. on the watch is 
due south. 

My American friend was quite surprised that I did 
not know this. Thinking very possibly that I was 
ignorant of athing that every one else knew, and 
happening te meet Mr. Stanley, I asked that eminent 
traveler whether he was aware of this simple mode 
of discovering the points of the compass. He said 
that he had never heard of it. I presume, therefore, 
that the world is in the same state of ignorance. 
Amalfi is proud of having been the home of the in- 
ventor of the compass. I do not know what town 
boasts of my American friend as a citizen. 

The explanation of this fact may readily be seen 
if we reflect that the sun crosses the meridian, or is 
directly south, (neglecting the slight irregularities of 
fast and slow), at 12 o’clock, so that at that time of 
the day the hour hand pointed to it will indicate the | 
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south, As the day consists of 24 hours,and the 
watch face is divided into 12 only, it is evident that 
in passing from the meridian, the hour hand on the 
dial plate will move with twice the rapidity of the sun 
in the heavens, so that to find the south point we 
must turn back only half the distance it has passed 
over since noon.— London Truth. 


THE SNOW-FLAKE. 

“ Now, if I fall, will it be my lot 
To be cast in some low aud lonely spot, 
To melt, and to sink unseen or forgot? 

And then will my course be ended?” 
’Twas thus a feathery Snow-Flake said, 
As down through the measureless space it strayed, 
Or, as half by dalliance, half afraid, 

It seemed in mid-air suspended. 


“Oh, no,” said the Earth, “thou shalt not lie 

Neglected and lone, on my lap to die, 

Thou pure and delicate child of the sky ; 
For thou wilt be safe in my keeping. 

But, then, I must give thee a lovlier form. 

Thou’ll not bea part of the wintry storm, 

But revive when the sunbeams are yellow and warm, 
And the flowers from my bosom are peeping. 


“ And then thou shalt have thy choice to be 

Restored in the lily that decks the lea, 

In the jessamine bloom, the anemone, 
Or aught of thy spotless whiteness : 

To melt and be cast in a glittering bead, 

With the pearls that the night scatters over the mead, 

In the cup where the bee and fire-fly feed, 
Regaining thy dazzling brightness :— 


“To wake, and be raised from thy transient sleep, 
When Viola’s mild blue eye shall weep, 
In a tremulous tear or a diamond leap 
In a drop from the unlocked fountain ; 
Or, leaving the valley, the meadow and heath, 
The streamlet, the flowers, and all beneath, 
To go and be wove in the silvery wreath 
Encircling the brow of the mountain. 


“Or would’st thou return toa home in the skies, 
To shine in the Iris [’1l let thee arise, 
And appear in the many and glorious dyes 
A pencil of sunbeams is blending. 
But true, fair thing, as my name is Earth, 
I’ll give thee a new and vernal birth, 
When thou shalt recover thy primal worth, 
And never regret descending!” 


“Then I will drop,” said the trusting flake ; 
But bear it in mind that the choice I make 
Is not in the flowers nor the dew to awake, 

Nor the mist that shall pass with the morning : 
For, things of thy self, they expire with thee ; 
But those that are lent from on high like me, 
They rise, and will live, from thy dust set free, 

To the regions above returning. 


“ And if true to thy word, and just thou art, 
Like the spirit that dwells in the holiest heart, 
Unsullied by thee, thou wilt let me depart, 
And return to my native heaven ; 
For I would be placed in the beautiful bow, 
From time to time, in thy sight to glow, 
So thou may’st remember the Flake of Snow 
By the promise that God hath given.” 
—Hannah F. Gould. 
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THE ABOUNDING OF GRACE. 


No one of the first apostles of the Christian faith | 
dwelt upon, or had so clear a conception of what the 
grace of God is able to do for man,as the apostle 
Paul. It was the key-note of the Gospel to him, and 
in his Epistles and exhortations it is the golden 
thought that runs through them all. In all that he 
endured for the cause of Christ, and no other of the 
apostles endured so much, he had the soul-satisfying 
assurance, “ My grace is sufficient for thee,” and this 
gave him boldness to declare : “ Wiere sin abounded, 
grace did abound more exceedingly.” 

There is a strength and robustness about this ele- 
ment in the Christain faith that to the believer who 
is thoroughly in earnest, becomes a wall of defense 
under the most severe provings. It is the same that 
enabled prophet and seer of the early time to go for- 
ward on missions of helpful service, not minding 
how they might be received, careful only to keep 


within the lines of their calling, leaving results to dence of the bride, 549 North avenue, Baltimore, under the 


| every time of need.” 





Him whom they served. 


“ The grace of God hath appeared, bringing salvation 


to all men, instructing us, to the intent that denying : ' <a 
| at the residence of the bride's mother, Wilmington, Del., 
| under the care of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends, 


ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly 
and righteously and godly in this present world.” 
In this bold and fearless declaration of God’s pur- 
poses for man’s salvation there is no hint of the ab- 
surd doctrine of election and reprobation charged to 


Paul, but happily fast losing its hold upon the con- | 


sciences of men. 

All have this grace offered them, and whenever 
it is received into good and honest hearts, the work 
of teaching begins, whether savage or civilized or 
among the most enlightened nations, the effect is the 
same. The awakened soul takes cognizance of itself, 
the lighted candle of earnest inquiry seeks after the 
hidden things that have possessions, separating be- 
tween the pure and worthless, and as the echolar, not 
all at once, but little by little, learns to distinguish 





between “the precious and the vile,” the work goes 
on, until the individual is fain to acknowledge, “ By | 
the grace of God I am what I am,” to which the be- 
loved John puts the crowning thought: “It is not | 
yet made manifest what we shall be. We 
know we shall be like him; for we shall see him | 


even as he is,” adding: “ Every one that hath this 
hope purifieth himself even as he is pure,” thus car- 
rying out the injunction of Jesus “ Be ye therefore 
perfect,even as your Father in heaven is perfect ; ”— 
perfect in purpose and intention. This is what he 
calls us to, and the assurance that “ the grace of God 


is sufficient” for every necessity,ought to give us con- 
| fidence in the endeavor. 


| backing from him who has proved himself to be 


Any other course has no 


“Strength in weakness and a present Helper in 
Let us be wise; the eternal 
law of the universe of matter, “ whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap,” is more than realized 
in the universe of spirit,—more because the harvest 
sowed to the baser things ends not with the first sow- 
ing but multiplies itself, bringing forth crop after 
crop in rapid succession until the whole fruitage is 
worthless and of no avail. 

Rather for our own best and eternal interests and 
for the help of the world, let us sow to the spirit that 


| we may reap the things that belong to the everlast- 
| ing life, and let us hold fast to the eternal truth of 


God, that good is lasting, imperishable ; evil only en- 
dures for a season, and every life devoted to the good 


| becomes a factor in advancing the world toward the 


perfect good. 


MARRIAGES. 
PRICE—DARE.—Twelfth month 4th, 1890, at the resi- 


| care of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Mordecai Price, of 
And we are assured by this same Apostle that | 


| more 


Fallston, Harford county, Md., and Sarah J. Dare, of Balti- 


THOMPSON—PHILIPS.—Twelfth month 11th, 1890, 


George R. Thompson, son of Lewis and the late Lydia P. 
Thompson, of Wilmington, Del., and Albina G., daughter 


| of Hannah J., and the late William G. Philips. 


DEATHS. 
ANDREWS.—In Camden, N. J., Twelfth month 9th, 
1890, in her 49th year, Esther D. Andrews. Interment at 


| Woodstown, N. J. 


BONES.—At her home in Caledonia, Wisconsin, Elev- 
enth month 23, 1890, of heart failure, Sarah T., daughter 
of the late James and Eliza Knight Bones, formerly of 
Bucks county, Pa. 

She was highly esteemed by a large circle of friends for 
her womanly worth, and traits of character that made her 
loved by all who knew her. 

CARPENTER.—At Chappaqua, N. Y., Twelfth month 
4th, 1890, James Carpenter, aged 63 years. 

The deceased was a member of Chappaqua Monthly 
Meeting from childhood, and was regular in attendance of 
meetings while health permitted. He has left usa valued 
example of forbearance and love. His conversation was 
“yea and nay,” preferring silence rather than even the 
semblance of imputation of evil to another. He went out 
of his way to help people, we believe, for the love of doing 
good. His Christian fortitude in his long protracted suffer- 











ings seemed beyond the human. He had long lived so close 
to, and been actuated by the love of Christ, that he seemed 
to only be waiting to be called. ® 

CASH.—On the 7th of Ninth month, 1890, at her home 
near Lawton, Michigan, Eunice Allen Cash, in the 56th year 
of her age; a member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. Bel- 
mont county, Ohio. 

The earnest desire manifested by this dear Friend to fol- 
low the teachings of the Master, brought its reward and 
enabled her to bear the trials incident to this life with quiet 
trust. 

DE COU.—Twelfth month 3d, 1890, near Bordentown, 
N. J., Catharine W., wife of Wm. De Cou. 

EY RE.—In Chester, Pa., at the residence of W.C. Gray, 
on Fifth-day, Twelfth month 11th, 1890, Elizabeth Eyre, in 
her 94th year. 

HALLOCK.—At Yorktown, Westchester county, N. Y., 


Sixth month 20th, 1890, James B. Hallock, in the 78th year 
| profoundly grateful. 


of his age; a member of Amawalk Monthly Meeting. 

HALLOCK.—At Peekskill, N. Y., Eleventh month 13th, 
1890, Edmund P. Hallock, in the 74th year of his age; an 
elder of Amawalk Monthly Meeting. 

HOFF.—On the Ist of Twelfth month, 1890, in St. 
Clairsville, Ohio, Lewis, oldest son of William and Mary E. 
Hoff, in the 20th year of his age. 

The bereaved parents have the consolation of believing 
that honor and truth was a governing principle in their 
son’s life. 

PIERCE.—Tenth month 20th, 1890, at the home of her 
brother, James Pierce, Pleasantville, N. Y., Martha Pierce, 
in the 90th year of her age; a member of Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting. 

WATSON.—Third month 10th, 1890, at her late home 
in Galen, Wayne county, N. Y., Sarah, widow of Stephen 
Y. Watson, aged 80 years, 2 months, and 5 days; a member 
of Farmington Monthly Meeting. 

Both she and her late husband were devotedly attached 
to their meeting, she being a birthright member, he having 
joined Friends when about 31 years of age. 


WATSON.—Also at the same place, after a very short 


illness, Levi, son of the late Stephen Y. and Sarah Watson, | 


aged 55 years, 8 months, and 17days. He leaves a wife and 


two children. 
WETHERILL.—In Chester, Pa., Tenth month 20th, 


1890, Rachel R., beloved wife of Isaac Wetherill, and last | 


one of seven daughters of the late Sarah and David Rob- 
erts, of Merion, Pa., of which meeting she was a birthright 
member. 

This dear Friend passed through great affliction, which 
she bore with Christian resignation beautiful to behold. 
Richly endowed with a bright spirit, she accepted her 
trials in life as a golden pathway toa brighter sphere. It 
was my pleasant privilege to visit her ere she passed on to 
the higher life. With her sweet, happy smile, she said: 
“O, itis delightful that our dear friends come to see us 
ere we make the final change; so comforting to come 
while we can have our sweet converse together.” Her 
visits to her friends seemed ever rightly timed, for with 
her sweet, buoyant spirit, joy and sunshine ever senta 
halo. Truly from noble mothers arise worthy daughters, 
and their works do follow them. 

Her passing away was but the consummation of her 
pure, good life. May our loss be her eternal gain into that 
blessed inheritance promised to those who love and serve 
the dear Father. Her remains were interred on the 24th, 
in the burial-ground at Kennett Square. 

Baltimore. R. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
HADDONFIELD QUARTERLY MEETING. 
HADDONFIELD QUARTERLY MEETING, which was about 
the usual size, was held at Haddonfield, N.J., on 

Fifth-day, Twelfth month 11th. 

The strangers in attendance from other quarterly 
meetings were Lydia H. Price and Allen Flitcraft of 
Concord ; Joel Borton of Salem; Franklin T. Haines 
of Burlington ; Alvin Haines of Abington, and Sam- 
uel Swain of Bucks. 

After a short period of silent introversion Samuel 


| Swain, among other things, expressed the following : 
| There are many Friends present to-day who no 
| doubt will have something to say,and I will en- 
| deavor not to trench upon the time of others. 


Friends and others are gathered here to-day for the 
service of Divine worship, for which we should be 
These seasons should be con- 
ducive to the renewal of our spiritual strength, and 
also thankfulness for the many favors received. Je- 
sus dedicated his life to the service of his Father, 
and to doing good unto others. His was a life of 
practical righteousness. Has not every heart a bur- 


| den which it would like to have lifted, a desire be- 


gotten to communicate to others that which we have 
received, and share with others the benefits thus ob- 
tained? As we are mutually dependent we should 
be mutually helpful. It requires no special gifts of 
intellect for this inspiration, it requires no profound 
genius to impart this quality. I believe that in the 


days of the Apostles they talked together, asking and 


| answering questions which led up to a higher truth. 


Peter was not a converted man before he learned to 
perceive that he was a son of God. I believe the 
ministry belongs to all for the purpose of elevating 
and assisting others. God uses human and other in- 
strumentalities to aid and to lift up each other. Op- 
portunities sach as this are eminently calculated to 
give additional strength and to open up new possi- 
bilities for life’s true work. Our lives will bear fruit 


| an hundred fold by giving adherence to these 


truths. 

Allen Flitcraft said: How many are the kind in- 
vitations which our Heavenly Father not only 
through the direct visitation of his Holy Spirit, but 


| also through the united influences of human aids and 
| instrumentalities, extended unto us! 


The Spirit 
saith come, the Bride saith come, and let him whois 


| athirst come and partake of the waters of life freely ; 


and this is the voice of the Saviour. Those who ac- 
cept this invitation will experience the power of the 
Spirit, will become purified and accepted, and know 


| of their names being written in the Lamb’s book of 


life. And on receiving, we will not be satisfied in 
obtaining only for ourselves, but will be interested 
for others that they, too, may realize the joy which 
we have possessed. “ Blessed are they who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 
This saying of the Master is of broad, even universal 


| application, for God is no respecter of persons, but 


all may receive, for the Gospel is preached to every 
creature. We have all heard the invitation ; now is 


| the accepted time, now is the day of salvation to 


them that believe. Jesus said: “ I will prepare a 
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mansion for you, that where [ am you may be also.” 
Oh! may weall be prepared to inhabit this mansion! 
If in acondition to live right, we are then in a con- 
dition of preparation when the transition state comes 
to enter in. If we have accepted the invitation of 
the Lord we will then be privileged to experience 
with joy the change when it comes. If this invita- 
tion is accepted it will not take any rightful enjoy- 
ment from us but tend to add thereto. The religion 
of Jesus Christ was a practical religion; he went 
about doing good, both unto the bodies and souls of 
men. All that we are and all that we have are the 
Lord’s; the land and the fullness thereof are his. 
The religion of Jesus Christ is one of faith and love. 
Be obedient to the small requisitions presented and 
he will make you rulers over greater things. 

Alvin Haines said: Having been made willing 
to be obedient to the requirements of the Spirit will 
bring us into the Divine harmony. ‘‘ Where twoor 
three are gathered together in my name,” saith the 
Lord, “I will be found in their midst,” and that to 


bless. It is requisite,in order to know what is the | 
Father’s will, to listen to the still small voice within. 


Have we all been obedient to the requirements of the 
spirit,as they have been made manifest in our 
hearts? Be obedient to this voice of our Heavenly 
Father, and faithful to that which is shown us to do, 
—to this grace which is manifested unto us. Happy 
will it be for us if we are obedient to the inspiring 
grace of God in our hearts. 

Joel Borton said: And this grace of God hath 
appeared unto all men, teaching them to live Godly 
in this present life. His grace has been bestowed 
freely upon all of us in order that we may be able to 
distinguish good from evil, and to choose the good 
and refuse the evil. The word of God’s love and 
power comes through the instrument,—the anointed 
and appointed of our Heavenly Father, and thereby 
we are made helpful one unto another. The attend- 
ance of our meetings is our reasonable service. Let 
us come to the gift of God in our own hearts. Let 
us endeavor to feel this inestimable gift of the love 


of God unto us. Let us be clothed in the spirit of | 
love, that we may receive this precious gift. Our | 


Heavenly Father who is so good unto us has sent 


the Comforter into our hearts, to lead and guide us | 


into all trath. Jesus said unto his disciples: “I have 
many things to say unto you, but you are not ready 
to receive them now.’’ Our Heavenly Father does 
not require great things of us at first; he gives no 
greater things to perform than he gives us the ability 
todo. Thechildren of God should be full of joy and 
thankfulness, and go rejoicing on their way ; it is not 
always necessary for them to be bearing the cross, 
but right to be cheerful and glad in doing their 
Heavenly Father’s will. The spirit of the Father, if 
we are faithful, will produce harmony and the feel- 
ing of love. He exhorted the young people present 
to give attention to the voice of the Spirit; it would 
enable them to live in accord with the will of their 
Heavenly Father. 

Franklin T. Haines said: Calling the mind by 
way of remembrance to the things which have been, 
and perhaps also to those admonitions given us here 








to-day, we are often profited thereby. How well we 
remember the worthies who were active laborers in 
our spiritual heritage, but who have passed on to the 
higher life, leaving behind them as a precious legacy 
the recollection of lives nobly lived and loving deeds 
performed worthy of our emulation and gratitude! 
God has not forsaken his people; He still recognizes 
our heritage. The religion of Jesus Christ is that of 
love, more than that of the Cross. God loves an 


| early sacrifice. He calls us to the eternal truth of 


God in our souls. 

Lydia H. Price remarked: I am impressed, and 
rejoice in the feeling that so many of us have left 
our homes, our places of business, and the perplexing 
cares thereof, and have met together for the purpose 
of Divine worship. If our hearts are in a receptive 
condition, we shall receive that which will be help- 
ful. May we love thus to assemble together and 
thereby strengthen each other, that we may prize 
our privileges and be faithful to the gift of God in 
our own souls, thus presenting our bodies a living 
sacrifice,—yielding to the voice of Christ in our souls. 

In business meeting, men’s branch, reports were 
received from all of the constituent monthly meet- 
ings: Camden, Chester, and Medford. The repre- 
sentatives all answered to their names. The First, 


| Second, and Eighth queries were read, and the re- 


spective answers thereto considered and adopted. 
The answer to the First Query seemed to awaken a 
concern in the minds of some Friends in regard to 
the non-attendance of meeting of many of their 
members, and elicited considerable ex pression, mem- 
bers being exhorted to faithfulness in this particular. 
One Friend remarked he thought the Second Query: 
Are love and unity maintained amongst you? etc., 
to be the most important one of the three, saying, that 
if we felt the real importance of this one, and lived 
in accordance therewith, we would be more careful 
in the observance of the First Query, and be punctual 
in the attendance of our meetings both for worship 
and discipline. A minute for Lydia H. Price from 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting, was read, setting her 
at liberty to attend, as the truth may direct, the fol- 
lowing quarterly meetings, and also to attend and ap- 
point meetings as way may open, within their limits, 
namely, Shrewsbury and Rahway, Burlington, Had- 
donfield, and Salem. A committee was appointed to 
nominate suitable Friends to serve on the Repre- 


sentative Committee, also a Friend for correspondent. 


Women Friends also appointed a similar committee. 
The meeting then closed, and we accompanied kind 
friends to partake of the generous hospitalities ex- 
tended to us at their pleasant homes in the imme- 
diate vicinity. C. E. T. 
WHITE WATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Quite a large delegation of Friends attended 
White Water Quarterly Meeting, held at Rush Creek, 
Indiana, Twelfth month 6th. We had a very pleas- 
ant journey of sixty miles, most of the way through 
the “ Gas Belt.” We could scarcely realize the great 
changes in the numerous towns that we passed 
through, so many large factories, business blocks, and 
dwellings have been erected (or are now under con- 
tract) within the past year. 
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Arriving at the station where we were to get off, 
we were met by Friends who took us a distance of 
ten miles to their homes, where we were hospitably 
entertained. The ministers’ and elders’ meeting was 
held Sixth-day, the 5th. Our attention was called to 
the importance of promulgating the testimony of 
Friends in regard to “ the Christ,” that eternal power 
which was with Jesus, and which divinely sustained 
him. On Seventh-day the neat meeting-house was 
crowded, many extra seats being brought in. The 
baskets of spiritual refreshments were there, and 
handed forth in the silence and the spoken word, 
and all who had entered into the true silence were 
filled. Our meeting for business was held in joint 
session. 

The First-day School Association held a meeting 
in the evening; a very large and appreciative 
audience were wellentertained. Besides the routine 
business, four excellent essays were read, and decla- 
mations by the younger members of Rush Creek and 
Maple Grove First-day Schools were well rendered. 
It was an unusually interesting and instructive asso- 
ciation. . 

An excellent First-day school is held here, and 
most of the visitors participated in the exercises. As 
the time for meeting arrived, we realized that the 
company could not all be seated, and many remained 
standing during all the meeting. The silence was 


soon broken by James Plummer appearing in suppli- 
cation to the Most High that our spiritual ears might 
be opened to hear the ca)l of the Bishop of souls. A 


Friend called our attention to the deep spiritual 
truths in the Bible. We must look beyond the mere 
literal illustrations and then we can realize the grand- 
ness of the application to our spiritual state now,—a 
condition that the casual reader does not see or 
realize. Joel Birdsall spoke at length of our duty to 
obey the dictates of truth. Abraham Shoemaker 
spoke of the miracles that were being wrought in 
this day in the hearts of those who had fallen into 
pits of dissipation and vice; even then the still 
small voice reached them, and as it was heeded they 
were lifted out of the mire. 

We must look not to the misty past for succor, but 
to the Christ power that is implanted in every ra- 
tional being. Rachel Mathews, in her usual impres- 
sive manner, said that “ Paul may plant and Apollos 
may water, but God alone giveth the increase.” .We 
cannot do all the work ourselves. We may go forth 
as laborers in our outward and spiritual duties, but 
conscious all the time that we are only instruments 
in the Divine hand to advance his kiugdom. 

Pendleton, Indiana. J. L. T. 


EASTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 
From Young Friends’ Review. 





Those privileged to attend the quarterly meeting | 
held at Easton on the llth, 12th,and 13th of the 


Eleventh month, felt it an occasion to be long treas- 
ured. The weather was most favorable, so that 


Friends driving from a distance found good roads | 


and little inconvenience. 
Isaac Wilson’s intention of being present, brought 
joy to the hearts of all his numerous friends in that 


The word that came late, of | 
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vicinity. After the select meeting on Third-day, an 
evening meeting was held at the home of Job H. 
Wilbur. Isaac Wilson briefly expressed the pleasure 
he felt in such a gathering, and opened the way for 
considerable discussion regarding some of the para- 
bles contained in the Bible. The remarks were gen- 
eral,and displayed a lively interest by both young 
and old, to know more concerning spiritual truths. 
His communication on Fourth-day morning was close 
and searching, giving the remedy for shortcomings 
and holding up a high standard for individual over- 
coming, each endeavoring to form a component part 
of a perfect whole, love being the magical alchem- 
ist that will turn all dross in our natures to purest 
gold. Robert S. Haviland, who was also present, in a 
few words endorsed fully what had been said, citing 
an incident in his own life where the power of love 
had come in and swept away a bitterness which 
might have resulted in a life-long enmity. 

In the evening a meeting was held at Easton Sem- 
inary, under the auspices of the Philanthropic Labor 
Union. The first subject presented was that of the 
“Education of the Colored People of the South.” A 
short report of the work being accomplished at both 
Martha Schofield’s at Aiken, and Abby 
Munro’s at Mount Pleasant, was read by Jane C. 
Washburn. Some specimens of industry from both 
institutions were exhibited to show what good work 
is being accomplished by the little hands so eager to 
learn how to work. Several who were present gave 
their expression of the needs of the colored race as 
coming within their observation in traveling among 
them. All agreed that education would greatly aid 
in solving the race problem so threatening at the 
present time. Robert S. Haviland followed witb an 
excellent paper on the constitutional amendment, 
which is to be voted upon in New York State in 
Fourth month next. He gave a general summary of 
the work done in the past in the line of temperance 
and prohibition in the various States of the Union. 
He urged ali to labor earnestly for the amendment, 
whatever the result might be. 

On Fifth-day morning an attentive audience was 
present to partake of the rich spiritual feast which 
was spread before the hungering and thirsting souls. 
Robert 8S. Haviland alluded to the pentecostal feast, 
when all spoke in different tongues, but all were un- 
derstood, and thought the present occasion was of 
like character. Isaac Wilson followed, calling atten- 
tion to the ruler who asked Jesus what he should do 
to inherit eternal life. The command given him to 
“ sell all that thou hast and distribute unto the poor,” 
was interpreted to apply to our conditions to-day as 
well as to the one formerly. Whatever stands be- 
tween us and our God we were earnestly entreated to 
sell—to part with—as we valued our soul’s salvation. 
The peace of mind which we would receive in ex- 
change would richly repay us for any sacrifice we 
might be required to make. The meeting, although 
of considerable length, was a season throughout of 
deep spiritual baptism. 

In the evening an appointed meeting was held at 
the South meeting-house, which was well attended. 
“ Honor thy father and mother” was the opening 


school 
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message entrusted to our friend, Isaac Wilson. He 
was drawn to enlarge upon the fatherly love of God 
as most beautifully described by Jesus in the parable 
of the prodigal son. No matter how far he may have 
strayed from the Father’s house, the Father’s yearn- 
ing love goes out to meet the wanderer, ready to put 
upon him the best robe when he is willing to return. 
The parental love has an undying quality which lives 


after the loved form has been buried out of sight. | 
If, in their lifetime, we have neglected to show the 
honor to our parents we should have given them, it | 


is useless to spend time in idle regrets. We may yet 


honor their memory by yielding to the dictates of | 
that Heavenly Father, whose love is boundless and | 


all-sufficient. The appeal came so feelingly to not 


turn aside the constraining hand that would lead us | 

in paths of peace, that all felt a renewed sense of | 

dedication to his service, whatever it might be. 
Jane C. WASHBURN. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE NEBRASKA ELECTION. 
AT our recent election the cause of Prohibition suf- 
fered a disastrous defeat. As stated in a letter to the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL some months ago, the 
last Legislature submitted to the electors two pro- 
posed amendments to the State Constitution. One, 
if adopted, would prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of spirituous and malt liquors, the other would make 
the licensing of saloons compulsory in every commu- 
nity down to the smallest rural villages. 

The importance of the contest was appreciated by 
the liquor dealers throughout the nation, as well as 
by the friends of Prohibition, and both parties sent 
money into the State in large sums. The Prohibi- 
tionists spent their money to secure a full discussion 
of the question, while the organized liquor interests 
made scarcely the pretense of an open canvass. 
Their money was spent to scatter printed matter 
throughout the State and to purchase newspaper in- 
fluence to beguile those who read. Thousands of 
Italians, Poles, and other foreigners who never read 
were induced by other means to “ declare their in- 
tentions,” and to vote for license. The election 
passed off quietly everywhere, except in the city of 
Omaha, where in some instances Prohibitionists suf- 


fered personal injuries at the hands of the saloon 


party. 

Both the proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion were defeated. According to the official figures, 
the Prohibitory Amendment received only about 
83,000 votes out of a total vote of over 200,000. The 
License Amendment, about which but little had 


bitionists in the way of denunciation, received over 
70,000 votes. This last result is one of the great sur- 
prises of the election, for that amendment was un- 
doubtedly submitted merely to befog the main issue, 
and to preserve that good standing with the liquor 
interests which the Republican party in this State 
has always carefully maintained. Certainly no one 
ever imagined that amendment would receive nearly 
as many votes as the other 


it should be said in passing that the official figures 








for the city of Omaha are not received with any de- 
gree of confidence. They give for Douglass county, 
(containing the city of Omaha), only about 1,500 
votes for Prohibition, and nearly 24,000 against it. 
The same returns give a Democratic vote in that 
county of over 18,000, a Republican vote of about 
6,000, and an Independent vote of only 1,100. The 
announcement of these results was delayed until re- 
ports from the rest of the State were well in, and 
then the above figures were given, which elect the 
Democratic candidate for Governor by barely eleven 
hundred majority. The Independents will control 
both branches of the Legislature, and it is the gen- 
eral impression that they will investigate the election 
in Omaha, and perhaps seat their own candidate for 
Governor. 

Aside from the question of Prohibition vs. License, 
there is cause for some rejoicing at the independent 
spirit shown by the voters of Nebraska, especially by 
the farmers. There is a general breaking away from 
the slavery of party ties, which augurs well for good 
government in this State hereafter. 

While it is true that a large proportion of the vote 


| cast against Prohibition came from the ignorant and 


vicious portion of our people, it is also true that 
thousands of our best citizens voted with them, in 
spite of all the efforts of Prohibition speakers and 
writers to persuade them to go the other way. The 
reason for their action, and indeed the chief cause of 
the defeat of Prohibition in this State, is a delusion 
which has taken possession of the public mind in re- 
gard to the ruinous effect of Prohibition in the neigh- 
boring State of Kansas. In vain the Prohibitionists 
spread before them the testimony of Kansas of high 
and low degree, of State and county officials, of bank- 
ers and business men, in regard to the beneficient ef- 
fect of well-enforced Prohibition. The enemy could 
point to lines of white covered wagons slowly wend- 
ing their way across our State from the “ blasted 
heath ” of Kansas, to the fair fields of Iowa. There 
are men in every community in Nebraska who tell 
their neighbors of the dilapidated towns they have 
left in Western Kansas, and the farms mortgaged to 
Eastern Loan Companies for their full value and then 


| abandoned. The equity in such farms is offered on 


the street corners for “anything of value,”—a town 
lot, a horse, a suit of clothes. 
Of course, Prohibition in Kansas is in no way con- 


| nected with the evils that have overtaken so many 


of her Western counties. The fact is the “ Great 
American Desert,” though erased from the maps, 


| still exists, and over the greater portion of Western 
| Kansas the rainfall is insufficient to produce a crop 
been said during the campaign, except by the Prohi- | 


except in occasional years. Often in mid-summer, 
when the farmer is gladdened by a beautiful stand of 
corn giving promise that he is in the midst of one of 
the “ plentifal years,” there comes a wind from the 


| South, not cool and refreshing as Eastern people are 


accustomed to regard all winds, but a sirocco,—the 
burning breath of the desert, scorching and wither- 
ing every green thing. 

In these respects, there are portions of Nebraska 
bat little better than Western Kansas, but so far as I 
am aware no one has even thought of attributing the 
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state of affairs out there to the operation of our high 
license laws. It appears that restriction does not 
ruin a State, but only absolute Prohibition. 


8. 8S. GREEN. 
Beatrice, Nebraska. 


For Friends’ Lotelligencer and Journal. 
ONE OF THE NEEDS OF SWARTHMORE. 


Tue recent report presented by the Board of Mana- 
gers of Swarthmore College to the stockholders calls 
attention to the fact that one of the most pressing 
needs of the college is a separate gymnasium for the 
girls. While it is true that class-room opportunities 
can be perfectly shared by the young men and wo- 
men to the advantage of both, it is also true that in 
the department of physical training it is of the ut- 
most importance that separate facilities be provided. 
With the present arrangement it is unavoidable that 
the gymnasium is open to the girls for a very limited 
time. Careful training of the individual, to correct 
unfortunate habits of standing or walking, to develop 
the weaker parts, to thoroughly build up the physical 
system along with intellectual and moral growth ; all 
this, which college life in its perfection should do, 
calls for a new gymnasium for the girls, built after 
the modern plans of schools for physical training. 
Vassar College has recently received from her Alum- 
nee the gift of a fine gymnasium combined with a 
commodious hall for literary exercises. A similar 
effort has begun among the Alumnez of Swarthmore 
and the members of the Somerville Literary Society, 
to secure funds for the building of a Gymnasium and 
Somerville Hall combined. It has been found im- 
possible to spare from general class-room purposes 
a single room for the special use of the Somerville 
Society. The work of this Society is one of the most 
valuable factors in the training to be gained in the 
years spent at Swarthmore. This work would be 
greatly facilitated by sufficient accommodations for 
chapter meetings, library and reading rooms, and for 
general purposes. 

It is estimated that the sum of $15,000 will be ne- 
cessary for this building; and the friends of Swarth- 
more are appealed to for aid in accomplishing this 
important undertaking. Swarthmore, while a coédu- 
cational institution, cannot afford to be less generous 
in its equipment for the best training of its young 
women, than Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn 
Mawr. 

EvizaBetTa Powe. Bonn. 





[Among those appointed to receive contributions for the 
proposed gymnasium and hall, are Edward H. Magill, Su- 
san J. Cunningham, William J. Hall, and Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, Swarthmore, Pa.; Emma Mcllvain, 59th street and 
Elmwood Ave., and Howard M. Jenkins, 921 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. } 


“Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong? 
Or others, that we are not always strong, 
That we are ever overborne with care, 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with Thee?" 
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FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
Tue first of this season of the annual series of con- 
ferences of teachers and friends of education, t 
the care of the Educational Committee of Phil 
phia Yearly Meeting, took place on Sevent! 
morning, the 13th, at 15th and Race streets. 
was quite a good attendance, and very intere 
discussions were held on the subjects under 
sideration. The first subject, “ How shall chi 
be interested in the study of Natural History ?’ 
ably presented by Dr. Emily Hunt of Philadel 
who advised first of all the bringing of the anir 
insect to be studied into the class-room, alive 
possible, when not, the dead specimen could | 
tained. The children should be trained to loo 
find out for themselves the points of interest i 
animal—original observation and constant con 
son being the watch-words of the true natu 
Well-known objects such as the sponge should f 
all be given to the children to examine, an 


| teacher should proceed from these to the unk 


following the systematic classification of the scieutisus 
when practicable,but not at the expense of the interest 
aroused. The speaker recommended especially the use 
of note-books, and that the children’s fingers should 
be kept busy with the drawing of the objects shown 
| or traced by the teacher on the blackboard, or with 
the writing of descriptions of the life of the animal 
under study. They should be encouraged to bring 
their own material, as the common grasshopper, 
earth-worm, to make collections, to form a school 
cabinet, thus adding zest to the work. The dissec- 
tion of simple animals, such as the oyster and clam, 
might follow with other pupils, and it should be the 
teacher’s aim to teach a few great ideas such as meta- 
morphosis, migration, and alternation of generations, 
leaving the details which only confuse the young 
child’s mind to the older student. Above all the 
feeling of tenderness and mercy in handling and 
treating all of God’s creatures should be instilled, 
and then nothing but crime could take away all joy 
in life from a child thus trained to observe and en- 
joy nature’s phenomena even when grown to man- 
hood and womenhood. A number of useful books 





on Natural History were cited by the speaker, and 
some children’s,note-books exhibited. It was thought 
best to have the children make their own books, 
leaving to the teacher the printed ones. Dr. Hunt 
was followed in discussion by Annie Shoemaker, 
Wm. Wade Griscom, Edward H. Magill, George L. 
Maris, and others, all testifying to the excellence of 
the lecturer’s methods and ideas. 

After the usual recess of ten minutes, the second 
subject, “ What is the duty of teachers in Friends’ 
schools in regard to influencing their pupils in the 
selection of instructive reading?” was opened by 
Prof. Ferris W. Price of Swarthmore, in a paper, the 
most of which appears elsewhere. This interesting 
subject was discussed at some length, some advising 
the reading and re-reading of masterpieces, until 
| they become a part of one’s life, others speaking of 
| the good effect of writing down a brief critique of all 
important books read ; the place to begin this good 
| practice being the school-room. Al! agreed in de- 
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nouncing the habit of desultory light reading where 
the mind is not fixed on the subject matter, though 
the ability to cull quickly what was good from a mass 
of material is an art that in this age of newspaper 
fertility is not to be underrated. Annie Caley Dor- 
land followed with a few remarks on the necessity of 
educating constantly, and the duty of parents guard- 
ing their children’s literature, inasmuch as the evil of 
corrupt reading almost equalled that of intemperance. 
The meeting then adjourned, well pleased with the 
morning’s work. H. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Tue current number of the Pheniz is the largest in 
the history of the journal. It contains as a frontis- 
piece, a fine half-tone portrait of President-elect 
Foulke. The usual amount of space is given to lit- 
erature and especial attention is devoted to Swarth- 
more news, while a biographical sketch of the new 
president is presented. A characteristic of this vol- 
ume of the Pheniz is the publication of the histories 
of the Alumni classes, beginning with the classes of 
73 and ’74 in this number. The Pheniz is spoken of 
by its exchange as being among the very best college 
publications. This year’s staff is as follows : Editor- 
in-chief, William C. Sproul, ’91; associate editors, 
Esther Haviland, ’91, and J. W. Hutchinson, ’91; 
Cassie J. Brown, ’91; A. Mitchell Palmer, 91; Mary 
L. Wolverton, 92; Harry McAllister, Jr.,’92 ; George 
H. Strout, 93; business manager, Chester P. Martin- 
dale, "91; assistant business manager, Howard N. 
Eavenson, ’92. 

—At a meeting of the foot-ball men on Second- 
day last, John F. Murray, ’92, was reélected captain 
for the coming year. 

—Dr. Magill’s lecture on “ Moliére, and his Com- 
edy of ‘ Misanthrope,’ ” was well attended and very 
much enjoyed. It is the first of a series of lectures 
on French literature which Dr. Magill will give dur- 
ing the winter. 

—President Appleton’s English classes are now 
busy with Chaucer, having finished the Anglo-Saxon 
of the earlier period. 

—The Senior forensic was given in the assembly 
hall on Third-day evening last. It was entitled “ An 
Evening with George Eliot,” and the entertainment 
consisted of selections from her works, followed by 
the drama, “ The Spanish Gipsy.” 


—College closes for the Christmas holidays on 
Seventh-day morning next, to reopen Second-day, 
First month 5th, 1891. —_— 


Jea.ousy is a kind of civil war in the soul, when 
judgment and imagination are.at perpetual jars.— Wm. 
Penn. 


ne a 


No amount of error, no bitterness of prejudice, 
no vested interest in falsehood, can resist the deter- 
mined conviction of a single soul. Only believe a 
truth strongly enough to hold it through good report 
and ill report, and at last the great world of half 


believers comes around to you.—James Freeman 
Clarke. 





———— 
LITERARY NOTES. 

AMONG the eclectics Littell’s Living Age maintains its lead. 
ership. Established now for fifty years, it stil] improves 
in the estimation of those who have learned by long ac. 
quaintance to enjoy its pages. Its contents are in part se. 
lected from the magazines, monthly and quarterly, butitis 
itself a weekly magazine, and it gives in the course of g 
year, over three and a quarter thousand pages of reading 
matter,—forming four large volumes. Its frequent issue 
and ample space enable it to present with freshness and 
completeness the ablest essays, reviews, and criticisms, the 
choicest serial and short stories, the most interestj 
sketches of travel and discovery, the best poetry, and the 
most valuable biographical, historical, scientific, and politi- 
cal information from the entire body of foreign periodical 
literature. The subscription price ($8 a year) is low for the 
amount of reading furnished, while the publishers make g 
still cheaper offer, viz.: tosend the Living Age and any one 
of the American four dollar monthlies or weeklies, a Year, 
both postpaid, for $10.50. Address Littell & Co., Boston, 
Mass. (Subscribers to the INTELLIGENCER aND JouRNaz 
can secure the Living Age at our club rates.) 


—One of the most energetic of the new monthly mags. 
zines, engaged in the discussion of “ the latest thought,” is 
The Arena, of Boston. In the issue for Twelfth month it 
gives as its leading feature some remarkable correspondence 
which occurred within a few months between Adin Ballou, 
a Boston minister, (well known for many years for his 
writing and speaking on the subject), and Count Leo Tol- 
stoi, the Russian writer, in reference to Christian Non-re- 
sistance. The views of the Count appeared to his corre- 
spondent somewhat extreme at some points, but their in- 
terchange of views was carried on in the most friendly 
manner. (Adin Ballou, it may be noted, died Eighth 
month 5th, of the present year.) Other contents of this is- 
sue of The Arena are contributed by Minot J. Savage, Ly- 
man Abbott, and Professor Shaler of Harvard University, 
It is fair, perhaps, to pronounce thisa “ radical ” magazine; 
it contains, however, much stimulating and suggestive dis- 
cussion. (Boston: The Arena Publishing Company, $ per 
annum.) 

—The American Naturalist is a monthly magazine “ de- 
voted to the Natural Sciences in their widest sense.” It 
was established originally by a number of the students in 
the circle of Professor Agassiz, and is edited now by Prof. 
Edward D. Cope, of this city, and Prof. J. 8. Kingsley, of 
the University of Nebraska. The contributions are from 
many of the best known and most industrious of the work- 
ing scientists of the country. (Philadelphia: Ferris Broth- 
ers, Publishers, $4 a year.) 


—A magazine which has made a very good impression 
in a short time is the New England Magazine, published at 
Boston, and edited by Edward Everett Hale and Edwin D. 
Mead. Itis literary,—not materially different in scope from 
Harper’s or the Century,—and is freely illustrated. The title 
may be somewhat misleading, as its contents are not con- 
fined to New England, atall. John G. Whittier, in a let 
ter to the publishers, gives it quite a good measure of praise, 
and many of its articles, we think, would interest reader 
of this paragraph. In the issue for Twelfth month Archi- 
bald H. Grimke has an interesting paper on “ Anti-Slavery 
Boston,” with portraits of W. L. Garrison, Maria Weston 
Chapman, Francis Jackson, and others. ($3 a year; single 
number 25 cents.) 


Ace is not all decay. It is the ripening, the swel- 
ling of the fresh life within, that withers and bursts 
the husk. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE GROWN FOLKS’ SANTA CLAUS. 


Deak old Santa! You may paint him 
Round and beaming, if you please, 
Stuff his boot-tops full of candies, 
Bristle him with Christmas trees, 
Have him shake with jovial laughter, 
Crack his jokes on girls and boys,— 
For you don’t know what cowes after, 
When he drops his load of toys. 


Once on Christmas Eve, it happened, 
When the rest had gone upstairs, 
That I dozed beside the hearthstone, 
Quite forgetting all my prayers, 
And I did not hear the sleigh-bells, 

But Ifound myself awake, 
Roused by some one near me crying 
Just as if his heart would break. 


There he sat, the dear old Santa, 
On the floor, before the blaze, 
Holding still the children’s stockings, 
Blacks and browns and little grays, 
And his pack was almost empty ; 
“Ah!” he sighed, “I miss them so, 
Pairs and pairs of little stockings 
That I filled a year ago! 


“Three are here, but where the others ? 
Overhead are pillows wet,— 
Little folks forget, but mothers— 
Aye, and fathers,—can’t forget. 
Oh, I wish when Merry Christmas 
Tears their heartstrings, that they knew 
How I count the missing stockings 
While my sad old heart aches, too!” 


Let the children keep their Santa, 
Gay and ruddy, full of fun,— 
Time enough for them to know him 
When long years their course have run ; 
But before our doors, death-shadowed, 
*Tis another Saint makes pause,— 
With a wistful face and tearful 
Comes the grown folks’ Santa Claus. 


A CONTRAST. 
Two men toiled side by side from sun to sun, 
And both were poor; 


Both sat with children, when the day was done, 
About their door. 


One saw the beautiful in crimson cloud 
And shining moon; 

The other, with his head in sadness bowed, 
Made night of noon. 


One loved each tree and flower and singing bird 
On mount or plain; 

No music in the soul of one was stirred 
By leaf or rain. 


One saw the good in every fellow-man, 
And hoped the best ; 

The other marveled at his Master’s plan, 
And doubt confessed. 


One, having heaven above and heaven belcw, 
Was satisfied ; 
The other, discontented, lived in woe, 
And hopeless died. 
—Sarah EK. Bolton. 


Mary W. PLUMMER. 





THE SUPERFLUOUS FORCE OF BOYS. 


THERe is no one thing connected with the training of 
children which has caused as much worriment to me 
as the superfluous,—the waste force of my boys. 
When they come home from school brim full of life 
and fun,—seemingly too large for the universe,—I 
long for some way to conserve and direct this valua- 
ble energy. Like the gas in the natural gas country 

it must have vent. A uniform pressure can only 
be obtained by permitting the surplus pressure to go 
to waste. No one can see the enormous waste of gas 
as it is burned at the meters to maintain a uniform 
pressure without a feeling of regret that the forces of 
nature should be so wantonly wasted. I feel about 
the same way when I see boys frisking about, run- 
ning and climbing and jumping as though they would 
never tire, never need the force they were using. But 
how shall we utilize this force, that’s the question; 
when the exuberance of spirits and thoughtlessness 
are at their height, and the ordinary school studies 
are entirely insufficient to find adequate employ- 
ment for their too active minds and bodies, what 
shall we do with the surplus energy? It is not pos- 
sible or desirable to increase the studies of our boys, 
there are other and shall we not say better things in 
the world than the study of books and the acquire- 
ment of learning. As the Scientific American says, it 
is not to be wished that a youth of twelve should 
grow up to be aconceited, would-be pedant of twenty, 
and a bookworm of thirty years of age. The task of 
finding fitting occupation for the leisure hours of a 
boy is no inconsiderable one, as few pursuits into 
which a boy would plunge with eagerness are suited 
for putting in the way of so much impulsiveness and 
want of consideration as most boys possess. The 
question of how to amuse my boys is one of para- 
mount importance and difficulty. 

There are many games and toys which afford 
agreeable relaxation and exercise, and at the same 
time entertain and instruct our boys, but unfortun- 
ately they are not as popular as they should be. As 
a rule mechanical tools or toys are more expensive 
than base balls and bats or marbles, and we let the 
boys follow their own inclinations and get along as 
best they can from economical motives. I believe, 
however, that it pays to provide boys with mechani- 
cal apparatus and tools. The industry and ingenuity 
of a boy of average ability may easily be made to fur- 
nish him with a never-failing source of amusement of 
the best order. The boy who can produce or make 
something already begins to feel that he is somebody 
in the world, that achievement of a result is not a re- 
ward reserved for grown people only. 

“The theories culled out of books leave an im- 
press on the mind and memory which is slight com- 
pared to that of the practical experience of the true 
mechanic.” Theability to usea saw, a drawing knife, 
and a plane is a source of life-long pleasure and profit. 
How pitiable is the condition of the man who must 
run for a carpenter whenever a shelf needs putting 
up or adoor fitted. The education of mind, eye, and 
hand which the use of tools and mechanical appli- 
ances furnishes, is of great and real value beyond the 
good resulting from the occupation of leisure time. 
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How well do I remember the corner of the garden 
allotted to my own use. The little watermelon, the 
solitary ear of pop corn was to me of greater value 
than the larger product of the adjoining land. In that 
10x20 garden I acquired the ru liments of gardening, 
and learned more about horticulture than I have 
learned by weeks of study from books. 

The old saying, “ Boys will be boys,” is too often 
used as an apology for parents’ neglect. A boy is just 
as much a boy who devotes his spare time to “ conjur- 
ing” about the place, building bird houses, rabbit 
boxes, and the thousand and one things which a boy 
will try to make with tools, or who watches with un- 
abated interest the growth of his vegetables and 
flowers in his primitive garden. Do not blame him if 
his labors are not crowned with success, or if he tires 
of a job and leavesit unfinished. Many a boy has 
been driven from home by the injudicious criticism 
of his parents; admire and advise but do not find 
fault. In the language of another my advice is, to all 
who have the charge of boys: Give them a lathe, a 
set of carpenter’s tools, blacksmith’s tools, and a cor- 
ner of the garden. “Give their minds a turn to- 
wards the solid and useful side of life. You will soon 
see the result in increased activity of their thinking 
capabilities, and the direction of their ideas towards 
practical results; and still more obviously, in the 
avoidance of idle mischief and nonsense (to omit all 
reference to absolute wickedness and moral degrada- 
tion), which are, to too great an extent, the pastime of 
the generation which is to succeed us.”—J. H. Griffith, 
in The Cottage Hearth. 


THE AGATE INDUSTRY. 


Between Oberstein and Idar we catch sight of the 
first of a number of lovely little buildings standing 
at intervals up the river in the middle of the meadow, 
and, as it were,in the water. They are nearly square 
in shape, with many windows; and the broad, 
silvery slate roofs slope down nearly to the ground 
on either side, recalling the outspread wings of a 
gray pigeon. Each has a huge water-wheel, turning 
at a tremendous rate and throwing bright drops on 
a very garden of wild flowers,—meadow-sweet and 
purple loosestrife, river forget-me-not, and lovely 
pink mallow, and the velvety lemon spikes of the 
greater mullein. 

The precious stones are cut and polished in these 
mills; and to step out of this sun-shiny, flowery 
world into one of them is, but for the courtesy and 
friendliness of the workers, a little like stepping 
from Paradise into the Purgatorio. Three or four 
huge millstones, about six feet in diameter and a 
foot to eighteen inches thick, are turned vertically 
by an endless band at about the rate of three revolu- 
tions in a second. Before the revolving edge of each 
lie two men, extending face downward on a long, 
wooden block, or horse, their feet set against stretch- 
ers, to give them the necessary purchase on the mill- 
stone. 

The stones make a hoarse roar, which mingles 
with the stamping of the water-wheel and the rush 
of the water outside. The men, with their pale, 
dusty faces downcast, hold bits of onyx or amethyst 


. ; ———e 
or tiger-eye pressed with all the weight of their bod 
and the strength of their muscles against the re. 
morselessly descending surface. The agate hisses 
and crackles under its tribulation, and becomes req 
and glowing ; and often a large piece becomes most 
beautifully transparent and luminous, and, as it Were 
incandescent all through. Mountain islands in the 
west country appear to glow like that between the 
beholder and the setting sun sometimes, 

Sawing the rough blocks and the crystals and the 
final polishing are done at other machines in the 
same room. The stream falls about five hundred 
feet in seven miles, and the water power seems to be 
about one horse power to the foot of fall. It ig Teg: 
ulated by sluices and turbines, and the stream jg 
broken up into bright miniature mill-races or gath- 
ered into little lakes, All along the valley the water 
flashes in and out of the meadow, and there are 
nearly seventy of the mills, sometimes ten or more 
in a mile, with their broad, silvery roofs and white. 
washed walls and merry water-wheels.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 


WINE-MAKING IN AMERICA, 
WINE-MAKING in this country assumes large and in- 
creasing proportions. The Special Agent of the 
Census for wines and grapes, in a recent interview 
with a representative of the New York Sun, states 
that there are invested in vineyards and wine-cellarg 
in the United States over $155,000,000. There are in 
round numbers 400,000 acres of land in this country 
planted to vineyards, of which 300,000 were in bear- 
ing this year. This is an increase during the past 
ten years of 220000 acres in the vineyard area, and 
of over $10,000,000 a year in the capital invested, 
California alone has 150,000 acres of vineyards, in- 
cluding 25,000 acres of raisin-grapes. Its total capital 
invested in wine-making is nearly $78,000,000. It is 
stated that between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 gallons 
of wine will be made in the United States this year, 
of which California will produce more than half. It 
is also stated that seven-eights of the grapes of Cali- 
fornia go to the wine-press, and that four-fifths of 
the grapes grown in all the rest of the United States 
are for table use. ’ 

This large and increasing production of American 
wines, with the very large aggregate of capital al- 
ready invested, and increasing during the last decade 
at the rate of $10,000,000 a year, should suffice to 
arouse all friends of temperance throughout the land 
to a full realization of the importance of a genuine 
and general revival of total abstinence temperance 
teaching, especially among the young. With acon- 
sumption of wines, native and foreign, amounting to 
nearly a gallon a year, and of beer about twelve gal- 
lons, for each of our 62,000,000 of people, there is,in- 
deed a most urgent need of an effective popular ap 
peal against all beverage use of intoxicants.—Nati 
Temperance Advocate. 


Tue weak sinews become strong by their conflict 
with difficulties. Hope is born in the long night of 
watching and tears. Faith visits us in defeat and dis- 
appointment, amid the consciousness of earthly frailty 
and the crumbling tombstones of mortality. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE OF TOADS. 


Toaps, in the presence of snakes, usually remain per- 
fectly still. In this istheir only safety. For did they 
make the least movement they would be immedi- 
ately caught. I have known a hungry snake to lie 
waiting for over an hour for a frog to move, and even 
push him with the nose to stir himup. This has 
been called “ snake-charming,” and indeed it looks 
like it, but the toad is the charmer and the snake the 
charmed. I remember one day I dropped a toad in 
the midst of a pit of snakes I had in my back yard. 
He at once became perfectly still, though surrounded 
by more than a dozen hungry snakes. There was a 
circle of fierce heads and glaring eyes around him but 
he would not move. The circle narrowed until the 
protruding tongues almost touched him, yet he was 
immovable. Just then I was called away for over 
half an hour, but on returning found the toad, in 
grave dignity, still holding the fort by most masterly 
inactivity. This lowly, hapless creature, strong only 
by adherence to a natural faith, thus baffling ene- 
mies numerous and powerful, brought Daniel before 
the mental vision more vividly than River’s cele- 
brated picture.—Selected. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


PrstpDENT Exrot of Harvard argues strongly in The Forum 
magazine in behalf of the advantages of rural life. As to 
longevity, he says: “‘ How great the difference is between 
an urban and a rural population in the average age of all 
who die, may be conveniently illustrated from the regis- 
tration reports of Massachusetts, which have now been 
published for 47 years. In the thirty years from 1850 to 
1880, the average age of all the persons who died in Suffolk 
county, an urban county on the seaboard, was 23} years ; 
the average age of all the persons who died in Barnstable, 
a rural county on the same seaboard, was 37; in Franklin, 
an inland rural county, 38}; while the average age of all 
the persons who died in the island county of Nantucket 
during the thirty years was very nearly double the average 
age at death in Suffolk, namely, 46.15. The same reports 
show that the animal death rate is uniformly higher in 
the densely populated counties than in the sparsely pop- 
ulated ones. Other causes besides density of population 
contribute to produce these striking results; but the main 
fact remains that a family which lives in the country has 
a better chance of continuance than one that lives in the 
city. Moreover, if the family history of the actual leaders, 
for the time being, in business and the professions, in any 
American city, be studied, it will usually be found that a 
very large proportion of them were country-bred. The 
country breeding gives a vigor and an endurance which in 
the long run outweigh all city advantages, and enable the 
well-endowed country boys to outstrip all their com- 
petitors.” 

—In Germany, it is said, not one of the leading German 
newspapers, nor one German politician or scientific man of 
note, has ever been on the side of equal rights for women, 
and the advocates of woman suffrage in that country find 
themselves obliged to quote foreign writers when they 
want the support of authorities among men. 


—Dr. Helen L. Betts has been delegated by the Wo- 
men’s Medical College of Pennsylvania to visit the labora- 
tory of Prof. Koch, in Berlin, and investigate his method 
of treating consumption. Dr. Betts is a graduate of the 
Women’s Medical College of Philadelphia, now practicing 


in Boston, and is the first woman physician to go.—Wo- 
man’s Journal. 

—Rosa ‘Bonheur's love and loving study of animals 
have given her strange control over them. It is now 
several years since she gave to the Jardin des Plantes a 
beautiful lion and lioness, which to this day recognize her 
if she approaches their cage, and thrust their heads against 
the bars for the touch of her sympathetic little fingers.— 
Exchange. 

-Dr. Nansen delivered a lecture in Copenhagen a short 
time ago, in which he described his proposed North Pole 
expedition for 1892. His plan is to secure a small vessel, 
built so strongly as to be able to resist the pressure of ice. 
He will take along a balloon for ascensions, in order to dis- 
cover the best way of proceeding. He expects that the ex- 
pedition will last two years, but provisions for five years 
will be taken along. 

—A writer in Chambers’s Journal gives some interesting 
particulars regarding an extensive and comparatively 
wealthy association known by the high-sounding title of 
the Paris Syndicate of Professional Mendicants. Every 
observer in Paris knows that there is an incalculable num- 
ber who daily implore charity in the streets. Out of the 
2,700,000 residents it is calculated that one in eighteen, or 
150,000, live on charity, with a tendency towards crime. 
In London the proportion is one in thirty. 

—The eighth congress of the American Ornithologists 
Union was held at the U. S. National Museum, Washing- 
ton, on November 18-20. Besides the address of the retir- 
ing President, Mr. J. A. Allen, who gave a restrospect of 
the seven years during which the Union has been in exist- 
ence, there were tweuty-three papers read. The number 
and variety of the papers indicate a high degree of interest 
and activity among the members. In the paper, “ A Study 
of Bird-Waves in the Delaware Valley during the Spring 
Migration of 1890,” by Mr. Witmer Stone, we recognize 
some results of the work done by the Delaware Valley Orni- 
thological Club, a local organization of observers in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity.— The American. 

—It appears that the horse lives on the average twenty- 
five years, the ox fifteen or twenty, the lion about twenty, 
the dog ten or twelve, the rabbit eight, the guinea-pig six 
or seven years. These numbers all bear a similar propor- 
tion to the time the animal takes to grow its full size. But 
man, of all the animals, is the one that seldom comes up to 
his average. He ought, according to his physiological law, 
to live one hundred years, for five times twenty are one 
hundred ; but instead of that he scarcely reaches, on the 
average, four times his growing period. “The reason is 
obvious, adds the English Mechanic, “man is not only the 
most irregular and the most intemperate, but the most la- 
borious and hard worked of all the animals.— The Indepen- 
dent. 

—The operations of the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Wood’s Holl, Mass., during the last summer session, form 
the subject of a report by the Trustees. The session was 
the most successful in every way of any that have been 
held, and the establishment of a permanent laboratory with 
an endewment of $60,000, is now advocated. The attend- 
ance of students and investigators was about forty. An 
addition, containing a lecture-room, library, and six private 
laboratories, was made to the building, and the collecting 
apparatus received a most important addition in the form 
of a steam launch. The strong tides which prevail in 
the neighboring waters render the use of row and sail 
boats, for collecting excursions, almost impossible. By the 
liberality of Mr. J. S. Fay, a gentleman who has shown 
great interest in the success of the undertaking, a lot of 
ground closely adjoining the site of the laboratory, together 
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with a substantial old house, were acquired by the trustees, 
and both have proved of great usefulness in the operations 
of the schools.— The American. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

On the 14th inst., (First-day),a movement was made by 
direction of the U. 8S. military authorities to arrest the 
Sioux chief Sitting Bull, at his camp, 40 miles from Stand- 
ing Rock agency, in North Dakota. The “ Indian police” 
made the arrest, but his followers attempted his rescue, 
and in the fighting four policemen were killed and three 
wounded, while eight Indians were killed, including Sit- 
ting Bull and his son, Crow Foot, and several others were 
wounded. The police were surrounded for some time, but 
maintained their ground until relieved by United States 
troops. It is difficult to judge of the right and wrong of 
the business: Sitting Bull had been aiways a leader of the 
more warlike Sioux. 

THE third party movement which originated at the re- 
cent Farmers’ Alliance Convention, in Ocala, Florida, has 
taken definite form, and a call has been issued, signed by 
persons from seventeen States, for a conference in Cincin- 
nati, on the 23d of Second month, 1891. 

THE value of exports of domestic bread-stuffs from the 
United States during the eleven months ended Nov. 30, 
1890, was $126,719,160. In 1889 the figures were $111,811,- 
733. 

THE deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 405, 
being 19 more than during the previous week and 39 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. 

AT a birthday celebration in Buchtel College, Akron, 
Ohio, on the evening of the 12th inst., eight girls wore 
masks and loose flowing garments, with high hats covered 
with cotton. Qne of the hats caught fire and the flames 
were communicated to the entire party. They were all 
badly burned, and two died from their injuries. 

THE first car-load of oranges of this year’s crop from 
California was shipped East from San Francisco on the 
13th inst. 


ing money to saloon keepers to procure licenses, It is 
thought that in consequence of this about 1,699 saloons 
will be closed at the 1st of the year. 


A STEAMER which reached San Francisco on the 1th 
from Panama, reported that the cholera is making terrible 
ravages in Guatemala. More than 12,000 cases were re. 
ported in the State and 1,200 deaths had occurred in the 


| city of Guatemala in seven weeks. 


NOTICES. 

*,* To Friends of Philadelphia F. D. 8. Association, There 
are on hand for free distribution a number of reports of the 
late General Conference of First-day schools held at Pep. 
dieton, Indiana, together with the essay read “Sh, 
Quakerism be taught in our First-day Schools?” jp 
form. Friends desiring either of these publications wilj 
please call for them,—or address R. M. Janney, at Friendg’ 
Book Store, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia. 

*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com. 
mittee “to visit the smaller branches” will attend the 
First-day morning meeting to be held at Reading, Twelfth 
month 2ist, at 10 o’clock. 

Train leaves Reading Depot, Broad and Callowhill Sty, 
on Seventh-day afternoon at 4 o’clock and on First-dgy 
morning at 8.15. Returning, leaves Reading at 4.45 p, m, 

Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk of Committee, 





*,.* The Monthly Temperance Conference of the West- 
ern Quarter will be held at Fallowfield meeting-house, Pa, 
on First-day, Twelfth month 21, 1890, at 2 o’clock p. m. 





*,.* A Temperence Conference under the care of Had- 
donfield Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee will 


| be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Westfield, First-day, 


Ir was announced in Chicago on the 14th, that all the | 


syndicate brewers of that city had decided to cease advanc- 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven 
ing strength.—U. S. Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 





Twelfth month 21, at 3 p. m. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all. 
Wa. C. Cougs, Clerk. 
*,* A Children’s Meeting, under the care of the Friends’ 
Temperance Committee of Bucks Quarter, will be he held 
in the meeting-house at Yardley, on First-day, Twelfth 
month 21, 1890, at 2.30 p. m. 
All interested are cordially invited to attend. 
HANNAH R. FLOWERS, Clerk. 





*,.* Quarterly meetings will occur in Twelfth month as 
follows: 


25. Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowAakp M. Jenxins, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila 
SaraH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine 8t., Phils 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third 8t., Phila. 


EXEcuTIVE CoMMITTER—Edward H. Magill, Swarth 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, la.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal, 
Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 
Clement M. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aiken, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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Clement A. Woodnutt, W. H. JONES, . 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER,| CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT 


1933 Market Street, Phila. 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 

1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET. PHILA Carriage and Harness Emporium at 1983 Market Street, = con- 

nection with my Agricultural Implement and Seed Bazaar, in 

CARRIAGES TO HIRE. which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 
Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure Wagons, Buggies, and Surries. 


My aim shall be to furnish first-class, reliable work at low 
prices. 


¥, Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
woS WM. HEACOCK, 2@5~ do so, write for prices. which will be promptly furnished. 
I have eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and 
very low in prices. 
og R And the General Agency for the Celebrated CORTLAND 
U N 5 WAGONS and BUGGIES, comprising 40 different kinds. 


W. H. JONES. 





No. 1508 Brown Street, Teachers’ Training Class. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


o The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Edu- 

Special attention paid to Embalming. cation will establish, Ninth month next, a class for the 

a ae — training of Teachers in the system used in Frlends’ schools. 

O those interested in Home Furnish- Teachers will have practice work as well as theory and 

. : when prepared endeavors will be made to secure work for 
ings this season, I am prepared to 


2 . them either as substitutes or in regular positions. For fur- 
show a carefully made selection of choice | ther information apply to Clement M. Biddle, Chairman, 


designs and novel colorings in all the | 813 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., or any member of the com- 
verings of various grades. mittee : 
Floor Co g y A g Wm. Dunn Rogers, John Saunders, Edmund Webster, 
Benjamin Green, | 


Matilda E. Janney, Mary E. Thompson, Wm. Wade Gris- 
33 N. Second Street, Phila om, 8. Robinson Coale, and Elizabeth ™ Acton. 








‘CLUB RATES FOR 1891. 





OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 


We announce our Club Rates for 1891. They are reduced somewhat from previous years. Read the figures given, and 
also read the notes below. 


We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, for the 
amount stated “for both”: 
WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. || PERIODICAL. 


PRICE FOR BOTH 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) . ‘ ; ; 3.25 


| SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . : ‘ ; 4.90 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . : ; ; } 5.10 THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) ‘ . 6.10 
aneun's WERELY, ($4) . 5.70 HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4.) ; i ; ; 5.60 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) ; ‘ : , 5.75 
THE STUDENT, ($1.) . ; ‘ ‘ ; : 3.20 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) s : 6.60 
Tun AMERICAN, ($3.) ' NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) . : : 6.60 
F : : . ; : St. NicHo.nas, ($3.) . 5 ; j ‘ , 5.10 
CouNTRY G#@NTLEMAN, ($2.50.) MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) i 6.00 
: Canrstig& Union, (A.) ; ; ; ; 5. WIDE AWAKE, ($2.40. ) : . 4.50 
ok eM eo a BABYHOOD, ($1.50.) . ‘ : ‘ ‘ — 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3.) : : : ” SCATTERED SEEDs, ($0.50.) ‘ > ' ; 2.80 
|| PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($1.50.) . ‘ ‘ 3.50 
JouRNAL oF EpucarTion, ($2.50.) . . . 4.50 || Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.)  . . . . 3.30 
4 g : || AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) ‘ j 3.50 
LitTeii’s Livine AGr, ($8.) . . . . ~~ 9.60 LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE, ($3.). . . . 4.50 
THE FARM JOURNAL, ($0.50.) . : ; ‘ 2.65 
GARDEN AND Forest, ($4.)__. : . ; 5.60 THE AMERICAN GARDEN, ($2.) . ‘ : : 3.75 
s THe Home MAKER, ($2.). ; , : , 4.00 
THE CrITIC, ($3.) + . ; ; ‘ : E 5.10 lla eas 9 
|| Goop HousEKEEPING, ($2.40.). . . . 4.40 
|| Lapres’ Home Journal, ($1.). . . . 3.30 


HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) ‘ 4 ‘ 4.00 


HoUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, ($1.) ‘ ‘ ‘ 3.2 


HARPER’s Bazar, ($4.) . ; . “ ; 5.70 
CuHicaGco INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) . : ; ; 3.25 


Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NuRSERY, ($1.50.) 4.00 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us,) by sub- 
tracting $2.40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 


_ *«* Where our subscribers have already paid up for THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
Wish_to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 



















FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 











JARVISCONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . ‘ - 1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

Six per cent. 
yearly. 


Debenture Bonds interest payable half 


Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 


running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 
Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 


WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 

8. ROBINSON COALE WM. P. BEMENT, 

CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


518 WALNUT ST. 


| 
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AMOS HILLBORN & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 








Parlor, Dintne Room, Lrsrary 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE CovERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHER, 
Sprines, Spring Cors, Ero., Ero, 





No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia 


The Autumn and Winter | 
1890—1891 


Finds us prepared with our usual complete stock of Lapras 
FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES. 
Our facilities for ordered work at short notice are greater than 
ever before, insuring promptness and faithfulness in execution. 
SAMUEL DU TC HER, 915 Spring Garden St. 





——= 





S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO, 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


INCORPORATED 1836, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Cost. 
HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


_ PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DrestRABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
It is PurRELY Mutua; has Assets of SrxTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
sar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTAB 


Vice Pres. HORATIO S, STEPHENS. 


An Uublemished Record for Promptness is Essential in a Financial Agent. 






CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President, HENRY TATNALL, 
Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Assistant Treasurer, J. ANDREW HARRIS, Jr. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 
Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER Buran. 
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Sec. HENRY C. 






THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. 


Has returned to its investors, . 
In 1889 it returned to them, 


$12,107,576.00 
1,696,636.57 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money. due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 
ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE LOANS ARE 


MADE, 
CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), 


DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE POINTS 
HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES. 


Our Debenture Bonds, issued to July 1, 1890, 


$3,303,563 


Are secured by deposit with the Farmers Loan & Trust Company, New York, Trustee, 


of First Mortgages on Land worth, . 


$9,997,851 


Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also ‘atin Certificates for small amounts and shor 


time. 


Assets, - + 
9 Capital and Surplus, 


July ist, 18$ 





Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


$5,680,536.52 
1,295,501.68 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


























